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THE WRITER'S LEAVEN. 





A Woman who longed to write sought ad- 
vice of a Critic, one whose word was valued in 
the world of letters. 

“ All that I write is weak and futile,” she 
told him. “What shall I do? What should 
go to the making of a work of art?” 

The Critic tried to dissuade her from her 
purpose. He pointed out the weary length of 
of the road she must travel, and the difficulties 
she would encounter by the way. He told 
also how many failed, how few succeeded, and 
he reminded her that the writer is the crea- 
ture of his mental moods, the victim of count- 
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less vigils of despair, the master of rare * 


exalted moments. 

But to all this the Woman shook her head. 
‘“T must write,” was her unchanging answer. 

The Critic sighed and said: “Go home and 
write. I perceive you feel the goad of inspira- 
tion. But to be inspired is not enough. Of 
what use are burning thoughts and glowing 
images, if you have not command of the means 
by which fittingly to give these things expres- 
sion? You must study technique. Make 
yourself the slave of it and serve your master 
well. No drudgery must be too hard for 
you, no detail so small as to be slighted. In 
time you will be master, and the other shall be- 
come your servant. Go home and study 
technique. A book to be great must be well 
written.” 

The Woman followed his bidding. Her 
task was long and hard, and worst of all, dis- 
tasteful; but she labored faithfully, never 
swerving from her purpose, and in time it was 
as the Critic had said — what had been drudg- 
ery became a delight. Fittingly and with 
ease she clothed her thoughts with words and 
gave them to the world. 

The critics praised her book, but the public 
did not read it. 

Sad and disheartened the Woman sought a 
Poet, one whose songs were loved and sung by 
sweethearts in the gloaming and silently in the 
heart by men and women who lay on beds of 
sickness. 

“Wherein have I failed?” she asked him. 
“ What have I left undone?” 

“Have you loved?” questioned the Poet. 

“No,” said the Woman, “I have had no 
time.” 

Then replied the Poet sternly: “ Lay down 
your pen until you have loved, or better still 
have loved and lost. Then shall what you 
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write speak to the hearts of men, and not 
merely to their intellect. Remember that God 
made you a Woman first and a Writer after- 
ward. Love is beauty, and a book to be great 
must be beautiful.” 

Once more the Woman did as she was told. 
She laid aside her work and waited for what 
seemed a long and weary time until at last 
Love came and illumined her life; then she 

>took up her pen once more, and that which she 

wrote was beautiful. Trembling she gave an- 
other book to the world and waited for the 
verdict. 

It came at once. Men clamored for her 
book, read, praised, and straightway forgot it. 
Its fame was as the fame of a meteor or a 
comet, brilliant, brief. 

“The Poet told me but part of the secret,” 
the Woman cried in the bitterness of her dis- 
appointment. “It was not love alone that my 
work lacked. What is it that must go to the 
making of a book that shall endure?” 

A voice within her answered: “It is char- 
acter.” 

“ But,” cried the Writer, “surely I have 
that. I am a good woman, and believe in 
God. I have been an obedient daughter, a 
faithful wife, a tender mother. I try to follow 
the Golden Rule and to keep my heart cleansed 


of evil thoughts. If character consists not in 
these things, wherein do I fall short?” 

The Woman asked her question, but knew 
no answer until suddenly on a day temptation 
came to her who had always believed herself 
beyond the reach of it. 

Shocked and startled, the Woman struggled, 
stumbled, struggled up again, and very nearly 
fell. Thus the fight waged until she had won 
what seemed to her a sorry victory, since she 
could not forget how near it had come to being 
just defeat. But with this she had learned to 
be content. 

For the third time the Woman took up her 
pen and wrote —a book that lived. At last 
she had found what she sought, the writer’s 
leaven, the secret of all art that is enduring 
and imperishable. 

And so it happened that when a young 
writer came to her and said: “What must I 
put into my work?” the woman was able to 
answer readily: “ Your work should be skilled, 
it should be beautiful, but if it is to be great, it 
must be good. Thus only shall what you 
write go past the minds and hearts of men, 
and touch their souls. It is what you are that 
makes or mars what you do, and so the essen. 
tial thing, the writer's leaven, is character.” 

New York, N. Y. Ina Brevoort Roberts. 





THE “MACHINE-MADE” 


“ A good machine-made yarn.” 

Not often does an author get a glimpse of the 
real opinion of the Manuscript Reader. The 
clerk who sends back your story, with the po- 
lite, though needless, printed letter of regret, 
is very careful to shake out of the manuscript 
the slips on which the various Readers have 
scribbled their opinions anent your produc- 
tion. 

But this slip had been overlooked by the 


IN LITERATURE. 


manuscript clerk, and the Reader's criticism, 
written crabbedly in red ink, stared at me. 
And, for a minute, it hurt! 

“A good machine-made yarn.” The liter- 
ary doctrines held religiously during my cub- 
hood sometimes rise to the surface even now: 
and trouble me. Oh, the rosy ambitions and 
hopes I had when I used, in those early days, 
to send my stories off to the “exclusive” mag- 
azines of “high literary merit.” They are all 
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dead now—those dreams and hopes; and 
most of the magazines in question are dead, 
too, or are stalking before this generation with 
only a semblance of life, shrouded in their 
grave clothes. 

A machine-made yarn? Truly. The most 
successful literary worker to-day is the best 
mechanic. The new-found comet in literature, 
who mounts upward in the blaze and glory of 
a “masterpiece” (so advertised) like a 
Fourth of July rocket, is apt to return to earth 
as ignominiously as the rocket-stick. The 
well-trained workman succeeds where the 
mechanical genius fails. 

The most delicate instrument of common 
usage is a good watch. We see a watch- 
maker’s sign in every block. But the sign 
means nothing; it is only a word used to sig- 
nify the shop of a dealer in a certain class of 
goods. There are no watchmakers now. 
Every part of every watch is made by machin- 
ery, and made much better and much quicker 
than the best workman could turn it out in the 
old days. “Machine-made” applied to 
watches does not mean either badly made 
or carelessly made. 

And can this rule be applied to literature? 
There is a certain breed of literary folk who 
will hold up their hands in holy horror at the 
suggestion. There are geniuses who have 
risen in the literary firmament and become 
fixed planets there; but they have learned the 
trade — have been taught by experience how 
to write—first. The genius who sends his 
badly arranged and blotted manuscript to the 
editor is apt to have his work unfavorably com- 
pared with the well-balanced and neatly-writ- 
ten manuscript of the professional writer of 
much less talent. 

Sometimes we hear of a “born mechanic.” 
But unless that fortunate individual studies 
under a good master until he has perfected 
himself in the details of his art, he is certain to 
amount to nothing greater than a “jack of all 
trades” —a mere cobbler—rather than a 
finished workman. 

No painter becomes famous by the first 
Stroke of his brush. His crude attempts at 
form and color may show the artistic instinct, 
but only the shrewd efe can detect in these 











daubs the untrained power behind the brush. 
It takes years of patient practice to enable 
him to paint a picture that the world will ac- 
knowledge as a work of genius. The infant 
prodigy of the music world is only stared at 
by people as they would stare at a freak ina 
dime museum. It is odd to hear a child play 
so much better than other children. But if 
lying praise does not kill the young musician’s 
ambition, he will in time play worthily. 

There is no other art or trade in which the 
fallacy is held that an untrained workman can 
turn out a praiseworthy product. Genius 
without experience cuts little figure among 
honest critics. Yet there are some good peo- 
ple who believe that the outpourings of liter- 
ary genius come straight from the fountain- 
head without being “hashed” by the over- 
worked editor! 

If genius was the only key by which the 
door of literature might be opened, ninety-nine 
out of one hundred of the writers who enter- 
tain and instruct by the pen would be looking 
for employment in other lines of business. 
Aside from the brilliant conceptions of a few 
minds that soar far above their fellows’, of 
what does good literature consist? It is not 
merely having something worth saying and 
saying it well? Itis not “The Quick and the 
Deads” which become standards of good 
literature; it is more likely to be the “ Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays.” 

And to say a thing well, it is not always 
necessary to search the dictionaries for obso- 
lete or seldom-used words, or to produce in- 
volved sentences. The brief, pithy sentence 
is easier to write and more easily understood. 
It gets right at the heart of the subject — and 
at the reader’s heart, too. Ruskin was un- 
doubtedly a great master of English; but if 
there is a man living who can pick up “ Mod- 
ern Painters” for the first time and read the 
opening sentence with a clear understanding, 
when he gets to the period, of what he has 
read, and of what the master is driving at, 
that man should be exhibited. He is a won- 
der! 

A man can tack up a sign outside his door 
and call himself thereon an artist, or he can ad- 
vertise himself as a musician, and be not de- 
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cried. But where is the author who has yet 
dared hang “Professional Writer” under the 
windows of his domicile? Not that I suggest 
the necessity for such advertising; but it 
would be business-like and would be regarded 
as dignified in any other trade. The ethics of 
literature as laid down by past usage are the 
most fearful and wonderful of any in existence 
to-day. 

The highly literary critic tells us that a man 
cannot write every day and turn out anything 
worth reading. Well, why not? If practice 
makes perfect (and that comes pretty near 
being a rule without an exception ) why should 
not the literary worker be able to write good 
matter, as the mechanic is able to do good 
work, on any day? The writer who waits for 
“the spell to come o’er him” — who depends 
upon “spasms” of feeling —is simply lazy, 
that’s all. We are told that the literary 
worker should never force himself. He 
does n’t have to. The butcher, the baker, and 
the candlestick-maker do that for him! 

It is true that there must be a cause before 
every effect. The writer cannot turn out work, 
good or bad, unless there is something behind 
it. I knew a man once who started to dig a 
well on his place and he bought a mighty fine 
pump to force water through pipes into his 
kitchen. But although he got the best pump 
in the market, he could n’t get water into the 
kitchen sink. Perhaps the fact that the well 
diggers never reached the water supply may 
have had something to do with this failure ! 

The professional writer must be storing 
away material all the time, as well as using 
that already stored. You can’t take some- 
thing from naught. I’ve heard of an amateur 
author who tried a diet of fish, because he 
was told it was good brain food. Well, I've 
always believed that the path to the average 
man’s heart was through his stomach; but it 
seems a round-about way to his brain. If you 
are going to get thought into the product of 
your pen, a little “food for thought” won't 
come amiss. When the professional writer 
is n't writing he should be reading — books or 
men. 

And when we have served our apprentice- 
ship, and have become journeymen, and the 


critics berate us for writing so much, and call 
us “hacks,” the editors read our productions 
gladly, and the public, too, and both editors 
and public seem to like them. Strange, 
isn't it? 

Machine-made? If you like. But the term 
is not ridicule; it is praise. It means that 
the technique of the story is practically per- 
fect. An editor tells me that he desires a 
story of such a length. He has room in the 
forthcoming issue of his magazine for an ar 
ticle of so many thousand words. Because | 
have written more stories of that particular 
length than I can remember, I know just how 
many words can be devoted to the intro- 
duction, to description, to telling conversa- 
tion, tothe denouement, and to the artistic finish 
that really clinches the point of a well-written 
short story. 

If magazine editors were forced to depend 
upon the geniuses for the contents of their pub- 
lications, there would very, very few magazines 
on the market today. In the field of article 
writing alone the papers which attract the 
most attention and are the most valuable are 
nearly all written to order, and the authors are 
nearly all editorial writers or literary hacks. 
And the rule applies to magazine fiction, too. 

Rapid work need not be poor work. When 
a workman has become skilled in his trade, he 
is naturally able to produce far more rapidly 
than in the days of his apprenticeship. There 
seems to be a belief held by literary folk of the 
old school that a story must be wooden and 
badly-written if a man sits down at his type- 
writer and rattles it off “right out of his head.” 
We gaze with awe upon the blotted and inter- 
lined manuscript of some of the master crafts- 
men of other days; but if the typewriter had 
been a reality in their time, they would have 
learned to write more carefully and would 
have saved time and money in turning out at 
first writing a manuscript which they would 
not be ashamed to offer to an editor. 

It is an undeniable fact that in my earlier 
experience I believed that every word of a 
story as first evolved must be scribbled upon 
the page in a hand that nobody but myself 
could read, and the manuscript then corrected 
and copied on the writing machine. But | 
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was prone to write very carelessly in conse- 
quence, knowing well that I could make any 
number of corrections before the work came 
under the editor’s eye. Now I place a carbon 
between two sheets of paper, run them into my 
machine, and write steadily away, reserving a 
copy myself for emergencies, and carefully 
correcting with pen and ink the one that I 
send out. And I pride myself on the neatness 
of my manuscript, too. 

Not long ago I wrote a novel of fifty thous- 
and words for a certain magazine in nine days. 
I know that the critics will declare such haste 
indecent. They will tell you, these same 
critics, that a man should toil at least two 
months over a story of that length. Yet the 
editor of the magazine in question calls this 
novel good work, and the circulation of the 
magazine itself might well make the subscrip- 








tion lists of many of the so-called highly liter- 
ary publications take on an envious emerald 
hue. 

The spirit of commercialism in author- 
ship is unmercifully decried by the few liter- 
ary folk left over from the last generation. 
Literature, they say, is no longer an art; it 
has become a mere trade. But my humble 
opinion is that it does not belittle literature to 
catalogue it with the trades. And certainly 
the professional writer of to-day waxes fat and 
lusty, whereas the literary artist of bygone 
times starved in a garret. 

So I put the Manuscript Reader’s slip care- 
fully aside, filing it among the good things 
that are said about my work rather than with 
the bad. A machine-made story! Well, this 
is the age of machinery. I am right in line. 

New York, N. Y. Edward Berton. 





It has been remarked, in connection with 
two works of fiction—‘ Chanticleer” by Vio- 
lette Hall, and “A Downrenter’s Son” (in 
press) by Ruth Hall, that these are the 
only sister novelists doing simultaneous and 
independent work. I have been moved to in- 
vestigate the truth of this claim, and find ita 
curious matter to see how seldom sisters have 
attempted —like Alice and Phoebe Cary, for 
example — any similiar literary work. There 
have been many parents whose children, and 
even whose grandchildren, have inherited 
something of their genius. There are numer- 
ous instances of brother writers, but, with the 
exception of the Brontés, there is a meagre 
list indeed of sister novelists. 

Since that marvelous trio, Currer, Ellis, and 
Acton Bell, one finds only Miss Fanny Mur- 
free, who put forth one book, published at a 
time when her better-known sister, “ Charles 
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Egbert Craddock, ” had forsome reason tem 
porarily retired from the field. Bessie and 
Marie Van Vorst have collaborated on one 
novel, and Ellen Fowler of England has pub- 
lished some short stories, while, in the same 
family, the author of “Isabel Carnaby” was 
expending her energy upon a succession of 
successful novels. At one time Harriet and 
Mary Prescott both wrote magazine fiction, 
bet only the former went on to write novels as 
well. “Lucas Malet” has a sister, Rose 
Kingsley, who has done agood deal of bio- 
graphical and descriptive writing. Yet the 
fact remains that, for some fifty years, there 
have been no sister novelists at work side by 
side until Ruth and Violette Hall. who, with 
different publishers and in oddly different 
schools of fiction, are now sending forth the 
children of their imagination. 

New York, N. Y. Frances L. Hardy. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 


1,000 words. 


+ 
* * 


Referring to the charge that Edmund Ro- 
stand is guilty of plagiarism, Charles Froh- 
mann, the theatre manager, cites an illustra- 
tion of chance similarity in the case of the 
play, “ The Girl I Left Behind Me.” “ After 
the production of the drama,” he says, “the 
late Archibald D. Gordon came to me in great 
excitement to say that the theme and some of 
plot had obviously been taken from a manu- 
script that he had given to mea year before. 








He had sealed the packet with wax and placed 
it in my own hands, he explained, as a precau- 
tion against any one but me getting a sight of 
it; and he had made me promise not to sub- 
mit it to my play reader, but to keep it till ! 


chose to examine it myself. I brought it out 
from the safe, where it had lain untouched, and 
showed him that the seals were still unbroken: 
He was convinced that he had n’t any griev- 
ance.” Some inexperienced writers might 
think Mr. Gordon had a trifling grievance, 
in that Mr. Frohmann had kept his manu- 
script for a year without looking at it. 


* 
* * 


Those who may not know Ruskin’s “ Mod- 
ern Painters” by heart will doubtless be in- 
terested to see the first sentence, referred to in 
the article contributed to this number of THE 
WRITER by a well-known author writing under 
the pseudonym, ‘“ Edward Berton.” Here it 
is:— 

If it be true, and it can scarcely be disputed, that nothing 
has been for centuries consecrated by public admiration, 
without possessing in a high degree some kind of sterling ex- 
cellence, it is not because the average iotellect and feeling of 
the majority of the public are competent in any way to dis- 
tinguish what is really excellent, but because all erroneous 
opinion is inconsistent, and all ungrounded opinion transitory ; 
so that while the fancies and feelings which deny deserved 
honor, and award what is undue, have neither root nor strength 
sufficient to maintain consistent testimony for a length of time, 
the opinions formed on right grounds by those few who are in 
reality competent judges, being necessarily stable, communi- 
cate themselves gradually from mind to mind, descending 
lower as they extend wider, until they leaven the whole lump, 
and rule by absolute authority, even where the grounds and 
reasons for them cannot be understood. 


* 
* * 


If itis true that the Ladies’ Home Fournal 
has received 20,00c manuscripts since January 
1, the obvious lesson to authors is to send their 
manuscripts to other periodicals. 


* 
* * 


The character of the Forum has been mate- 
rially altered with the change from a monthly 
toa quarterly. Instead of being made up of 
a number of articles on special topics, the July 
number consists mainly of a series of reviews 
by different writers of important currentevents, 
under the headings, American Politics, Foreign 
Affairs, Finance, Applied Science, The Ameri- 
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can Drama, Literature, Architectural Art, 
Educational Events, and Educational Re- 
search. Following these are only three special 
articles of the kind that have hitherto been 
printed in the magazine. 


. 
* 7 


The handsomest of the periodicals devoted 
to literary topics is the Book-Lover, edited by 
W. E. Price, and formerly issued quarterly in 
San Francisco, but now published bi-monthly 
in New York. In shape it is a quarto, and its 
paper and typography both delight the eye. 
The Midsummer Holiday Number has for a 
frontispiece a fac-simile reproduction in five 
colors of the first page of the Mazarin Bible, 
and its important articles include an illustrated 
paper on the Library of Congress, articles on 
“Women As Extra Illustrators,” “ Bookbind- 
ing for Bibliophiles,” “ Forgeries in Bookbind- 
ing,” “A Famous Printer: Samuel Richard- 
son,” “My Favorite Novelist and His Best 
Book,” by Sir Walter Besant, “In the 
Country of Laurence Sterne,” and a Bret 
Harte bibliography. All lovers of books shou!d 
be intimately acquainted with the Book-Lover. 


* 
- 


Sometimes a writer is embarrassed, when he 
is sending the manuscript of his novel to a 
publisher by express, because the clerk asks 
him suddenly: “What is the value of’ this 
package?’’ How can he answer truly? If he 
puts his own valuation on the precious parcel, 
the express company may decline to take the 
package, through unwillingness to accept such 
a vast responsibility. If he thinks, on the 
other hand, of the difficulty he is likely to have 
in finding a publisher, or of the offer the sor- 
did publisher, in case he finds one willing to 
undertake his work, is likely to make to him, he 
feels ashamed to give the figures to the clerk. 
To value his manuscript merely at the cost of 
paper and typewriting would be manifestly 
wrong —the express car may get burned up, 
and in that case there is the opportunity of 
getting a substantial sum from the company, 
which cannot know, of course, that he has 
cannily retained a duplicate. Under these dis- 
tressing circumstances what is the perplexed 
author to do? Perhaps it will be as well for 


him to roll out roundly: “One thousand 
dollars!” and let it go at that. W. H. H. 


4 
> 





SHOULD PROPER NAMES AS AD- 
JECTIVES BE CAPITALIZED? 


After the proofreader follows his vocation a 
year or two, he is not moved by other con- 
siderations than the “Style of the Office.” 
But at times he is agitated because he cannot 
reconcile tradition, common sense, and the 
office style; and at such times it may happen 
that he writes to a trade journal a pathetic ap- 
peal like this: — 

“Wil! you please take up and settle the 
vexed question of the proper use of capitals? 
It would be of great service to proofreaders 
could you work out some logical rules that 
might be practiced in all offices.” 

Of course, this isa very little thing. Pos- 
sessed of enough wisdom of the right kind, 
one could dispose finally of the whole question 
between cigarettes. On this periodical’s staff 
are writers qualified to grapple with and throw 
any subject at catchweights. Mostof them are 
busy just now with baseball schedules and 
other vital matters, or I would turn this propo- 
sition over tothem. As it is, I] must even do 
my poor best to write an adequate answer, 
compressing it into the space of a page or so, 
although it really requires a volume of many 
pages. All the books I have ever read on the 
subject of capitalizing start out with the rule 
that every proper name must begin with a 
capital. It is a good rule to look at, but it 
does n't always justify that presentable appear- 
ance by its use in the proofreader’s work. 

The question I suppose my proofreader 
friend had in mind, when he was moved to 
make his appeal, had to do with the perplexing 
problem of proper names used as adjectives. 
This I assume, because every proofreader 
every day spends time and wastes excellent 
profanity upon the inconsistencies that glare 
from this side of the capital letter question. 
We print, for example, india rubber, india ink, 
and paris green, but we dare not let the proof 
go through if it says brazilian diamonds or 
canadian mutton. Also we refer to books 
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bound in morocco and russia leather, but we 
use German metal where gold is too expensive. 

When we travel we may carry a Gladstone 
bag, although we ride to the railway station in 
a brougham, and on such journeys we may 
wear a raglan overcoat, even though we have a 
Norfolk jacket underneath. 

If we go hunting, our armament may include 
a Remington rifle and Colt revolver,even though 
we have a bowie-knife swung to our belt. At 
dinner we drink champagne and eat Dutch 
cheese from china plates. In some restau- 
rants we eat little-neck clams in preference to 
Rockaway oysters. We drive over macadam- 
ized roads in sections where the Telford pave- 
ment has not been adopted. Inthe same Zoo 
we may find a Bengal tiger and a gila monster. 
Often, in labor disputes, there is much bun- 
combe talked about the boycott, although the 
hall may be lit by Welsbach or Edison lights. 
Surgeons operate, using listerine in performing 
Cesarean section. Overin France, where there 
are a few Pullman cars nowadays, they still 
kill major criminals with the guillotine. Even 
we printers are never certain whether we are 
using roman or Roman letter, although we in- 
variably use italics; and we may use lining 
gothic in some shops, but there are others that 
purchase only lining Gothic. 

Now why is it? There is no answer. There 
is no general and broad reason for these vari- 
ations, not even the one recently offered by an 
English contemporary, which assumed that “in 
those instances in which the lower-case letter 
gives us no shock, the origin of the adjective 
has sunk into comparative insignificance ; while 
in those instances which seem to clamor for a 
cap, the sense of origin is predominant.” This 
sense of origin varies so greatly that no rule 
can be based on it; and at best such a reason 
lacks point. Why should we forget Captain 
Boycott, Colonel Bowie, Lord Brougham, and 
Sir John Lister; preserve the personal memory 
of the Duke of Norfolk and Colonel Colt; and 
be uncertain whether Lord Raglan’s sartorial 
creation was a capital offence? Because Mo- 
rocco is an insignificant state, and China sunk 
into innocuous desuetude, need we humiliate 
those countries, while exalting such obscure 
principalities as are answerable for Westpha- 


lian hams and Brie cheese ?— the more as we 
eat frankfurters and limburger at schuetzen- 
fests, and drink burgundy and champagne at 
the same place where they sell Chianti and 
Rhine wine. 

Possibly the best, because the shortest, way 
to a solution is to follow the German method of 
dealing with adjectives derived from proper 
names or otherwise. Long ago our Teutonic 
brethren adopted the invariable rule of printing 
every adjective with a lower-case initial. Even 
though it might savor of irreverence and cause 
thrills of horror to refer to a wicks rotary, a 
morse telegraph, or a hoe press, — the latter 
has an agricultural sound, to be sure, — at least 
the German method has the merit of removing 
the inconsistent appearance our own way pro- 
duces. — D. G. Moran, in the American 
Printer. 





PRACTICAL HINTSFOR VERSE-WRITERS 


I. 
Condense; compactness gives strength. See 
whether the twenty lines cannot be boiled into 
eight. 
Il. 
Beware of the adjective habit. 
on nouns and verbs. 


Rely chiefly 


Ill. 


In choosing descriptive epithets, do not be 
satisfied with the easy, obvious ones which 
rise first to mind; but choose the most strik- 
ing, effective adjectives that the language 
affords, even if you have to sift the dictionary 
to find them. Make a conscious prolonged 
study of individual words, especially as em- 
ployed bythepoets. Do not forget that poetry 
is not good words in good places, but the best 
words in the best places. 


Iv. 
Use, when possible, unhackneyed rhymes. 
“Mountain” and “fountain,” “weep” and 
“sleep,” “love” and “dove,” “blue” and 
“true,” “gladness” and “sadness,” “tune” 
and “June,” etc , have been so often matched 
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that one is tired of seeing them in one an- 
other’s company. 
Vv. 

Have care that the rhymes are always rigidly 
exact to the ear. 

VI. 

Do not trouble to count syllables. Corre- 
sponding lines in English verse must have the 
same number of beats or accents, but the num- 
ber of syllables need not be identical. 


Vil. 

In writing quatrains it is usually best, unless 
the lines are very short, to rhyme the first and 
third, as well as the second and fourth. 


Vill. 

Select a fresh, unhackneyed title. A good 
deal depends on the choice of title. (Note 
how largely the success of ‘* The Man with the 
Hoe” is due to the challenging directness of 
the title.) 

IX. 

Never derive your title from any language 
otherthan English. It is very rare that a poem 
with a foreign heading attains general popu- 


larity. And the use of foreign words not only 
limits your audience, but shows bad taste. 


Xx. 

Learn the value of euphony and of the skil- 
ful variation of vowel-sounds. Note how much 
more pleasant to the ear is the phrase “long- 
awaited guest” than “long-expected guest,” 
where the vowel-sound of the accented syllable 
in “expected ” is identical with that in “ guest.” 
Do not have words as similar in sound as “ sin ” 
and “thing” in close proximity. Observe also 
how “drink to me only with thine eyes” 
would be ruined if the last two words were 
“thy eyes.” In order to avoid any such com- 
binations, it is necessary to train the ear by re- 
peating every stanza and line to one’s self 
aloud. 

XI. 

_ In writing quatrains, introduce contrasting 

vowel-sounds into the alternate rhymes. Note 
how much more pleasing to the ear is the con- 
cluding stanza of Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl,” 
where the rhymes are “ sone,” “flight,” “alone,” 
“aright,” than the sixth stanza, where the 
thymes are “ end,” “rest,” “bend,” “nest.” 


XII. 

Avoid such contractions as ’gan, ‘mong, 
*gainst, "twixt, "tween, and such archaic ex- 
pressions as whilom, erst, and yclept. 

XIII. 

Do not overdo the use of compound words. 
Be sparing of alliteration, and rarely, if ever, 
use the auxiliary verb “do” in combinations 
like “doth shine,” “do give,” “did love,” etc. 
The latter habit reveals poverty of metrical re- 
sources, like the over-use of the accented final 
syllable of the past participle (robéd, clothéd, 
etc.). In general, avoid all mannerisms. 

XIV. 

For newspaper verse, only cheerful: themes 
are wanted. The subject should be fresh, pop- 
ular, and contemporary. The poem should be 
short. If it tells a story, its chance of accept- 
ance is greater than if it is purely subjective. 

XV. 

Do not pose. If you are a young woman, do 
not write lyrics to “ my lady,” unless you wish 
to produce an unpleasant effect of unreality. 
Still worse is it to assume knowledge of grief 
and melancholy alien to your experience or 
temperament. Girls masquerading as lovers, 
and happy young people writing from the point 
of view of a despairing and disappointed old 
age, betray at once the hand of the amateur. 

XVI. 

Do not overdothe sonnet. Sonnet-writing is 
good for practice: but there are too many me- 
diocre specimens of this form in print, and it is 
idle to expect the jaded magazine-editor to be 
won by a sonnet unless the latter is strikingly 
original. The editor of one of America’s lead- 
ing magazines recently told me that he regu- 
larly sent back all sonnets unread. Doubtless 
he slightly overstated the truth, but this remark 
may serve to indicate a tendency away from 
this form of verse, which is the most difficult 
to succeed in and the most tempting to try. 

XVII. 

Do not bother with the French forms — tri- 
olet, rondeau, villanelle, and the like. They 
have never been successfully naturalized into 
English verse even by such masters as Lang 
and Dobson, and they are losing the vogue 
they enjoyed a dozen years ago. Choose, as a 
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Words,” Smith’s “Synonyms Discriminatec,” 
and a servicable English dictionary. 


rule, simple, natural verse-forms. In order to 
be individual, it is not necessary to select odd, 
out-of-the-way stanzas. 


mena 


Emerson, well- nigh 
the most original American poet, played unique 
variations on the keyboard of common metres. 


XXIII. 

Don’t write poetry if you can help it. If you 
cannot help it, don’t think it necessary to pub- 
lish it. If you publish it, don’t expect much, 
if any, money for it. 


* 


+ 


XVIII. 

Be original! Do not write on the trite 
themes of “spring,” “roses,” or “snow,” un- 
less you have something new to say about 
them. 


Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 
The Christian Endeavor World. 


In order to decome original, one must, — 


PREPARATION FOR PROOFREADING, 





Sie ay ea g * Wp oe 


as a rule, go through a period of being delib- 
erately imitative. One must soak one’s self in 
the great stylists: Keats, Tennyson, Rossetti, 
etc., and then constantly adapt, borrow, and 
copy, until one finally learns to stand alone. 
The period of needing masters will pass in 
time, but one cannot be too teachable at first. 


The following resolutions were passed by 
the Boston Proofreaders’ Association, at a 
recent meeting: — 


Whereas, The members of the Boston Proofreaders’ A ssoci- 
ation receive frequent requests for information and advice 
from persons desirous of becoming proofreaders ; and 

Whereas, Their attention has been frequently called to the 


t 


os 
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One should study nature, both inanimate and 
human, so patiently and minutely that vague 
generalization shall yield to exact observation 
and specific description. To make others see 
things, one must first have seen them one’s 
self, and have described them with faithful 
precision. : 

XX. 

Make the setting of your work local —true 
to the soil you know best. Don’t give us sky- 
larks, nightingales, cowslips, English hedge- 
rows and leas (a much over-used word ), but 
bobolink, robin, golden-rod, and the New Eng- 
land pasture; or, of course, if you be a South- 
erner, the mocking-bird and everglade. 

XXL. 

Do not forget that you live in the twentieth 
century and in the United States of America. 
Instead of regretting the machinery and com- 
mercialism of our time, and turning back for 
inspiration to nymphs and dryads, catch the 
poetry in the factory, the locomotive, and the 
wireless telegraphy. 
the eyes to see it. 


It is there if you have 


XXII. 

Equip yourself with at least the following 
books: Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” Dr. 
S. W. Barnum’s “Vocabulary of English 
Rhymes” (second edition, revised, 1896, 
much superior to Walker’s “Rhyming Dic- 
tionary”), Roget's “Thesaurus of English 


advertisements of certain so-ca!led schools which offer by cor- 
respondence, in a course of 12 or 15 lessons, to enable pupils t 
fill positions as proofreaders at large salaries; and 

Whereas, Severalcases are known to us of both men and 
women who, after completing such course of study and after 
paying therefor sums varying from $25 to $60, have been dis- 
appointed to find that employers to whom they applied gave 
no weight to their alleged qualifications; and 

Whereas, These applicants have admitted that their instrut- 
tions were confined to elementary matters which they could 
readily have taught themselves from some good handbook on 
printing: therefore 

Resolved, That this association shall put on record the con- 
viction of its members that 

(1) In this profession, positions of large remuneration are 
reserved for persons whose capability has been proved, and 

(2) To fill even an ordinary position acceptably requires 
certain qualifications which it is obviously futile to hope to ac- 
quire in a dozen lessons — among them, a good general educa- 
tion, a particular type of mental ability, and printing office ex- 
perience ; and 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to lead- 
ing periodicals throughout the country. 





> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


May Kelsey Champion, whose story, “A 
Real Son of the Revolution,” appeared in 
Ainslee’s Magazine for June, is another writer 
who has thus far chosen for her work the still 
fertile field of New England character study: 
Miss Champion is a young woman whose 
home is in New London, Conn., and her sto 
ries and sketches have appeared from time to 
time in the Mew England Magazine, the 
Youth's Companion, the /ndependent, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Frank Leslie's Mage 
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zine, the Ladies’ Home Fournal, and Ainslee’s 
Magazine. The greater part of her girlhood 
was spent in Old Lyme, Conn., a town rich in 
historic interest and famous for the part it has 
taken in the making of the country and the men 
it has sent out to govern it and administer its 
laws. To this and to the Mayflower blood in 
her veins, Miss Champion attributes the deep 
interest she feels in all that pertains to the 
history of New England, of which she has 
made a close study. Many of her stories are 
of the early periods, and in these she has 
found much to present that is both new and 
picturesque; but that she enjoys a thoroughly 
modern background as well, is shown by her 
sketch of “ A Real Son of the Revolution.” 


E. Craytoa McCants, who wrote the story, 
“The Recalling of George,” in Everybody's 
Magazine for June, is a native of South Caro- 
lina, having been reared on an old Southern 
plantation. He is a graduate of the South 
Carolina Military Academy, Citadel, Charles- 
town, S. C., and began life as a school teacher 
in 1886. In 1899 he began writing stories. 


He has contributed to the New York Evening 


Post, Everybody's Magazine, the National 
Magazine, the Delineator, the Jndependent, 
and various other periodicals. He has resided 
in South Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Mississippi. 


Jessie Imbrie Miller, whose story, “The 
Love Affair at Seven Oaks,” appeared in 
Short Stories for June,is a new writer, the 
story referred to being the first she has had 
published. She was graduated from Miss 
Baldwin’s School, Bryn Mawr, in 1897. After- 
ward she studied for two years at Bryn Mawr 
College, but was unable to complete her col- 
lege course and fit herself to teach, as she had 
at first intended. At about this time she was 
taken seriously ill and spent eight weeks ina 
hospital. It was during her convalescence 
that she decided to turn her attention to liter- 
ary work. She is at present working upon 


other short stories and a novel. 
— > 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Hobbes.— The critic and the author are 


not always at swordspoints. “John Oliver 


Hobbes” ( Mrs. Craigie) is reported as fol- 
lows in an interview in the Mew York Times: 
‘When I read an adverse criticism of my 
work, I say to myself: ‘That man has n’t writ- 
ten that without some reason; he hasn't 
worked himself up into fury just for the enjoy- 
ment of being in one; there must be some- 
thing in my book that has irritated him.’ And 
so I try to find out what it is, and whether his 
disapproval is justified. I don’t say, however, 
that I often take his advice; it is foolish to 
take criticisms to heart, and let them interfere 
with one’s personality. If, for instance, | find 
such a competent critic as Mr. Courtney con- 
demning me for exactly the same things that 
Mr. Gosse praises me for, I simply determine 


that the next time I will endeavor to please 
both.” 


Longfellow.— In descanting on style, he 
laid a great stress on simplicity as the chief 
feature of excellence, and said that the closer 
a writer’s adherence to Anglo-Saxon the bet- 
ter; and he named as models, four: Addison, 
Swift, Hobbes, and Cobbett. The first two 
I knew already, but of Hobbes or Cobbett 
literally nothing,and I toldhim so. He passed 
over all but Cobbett, of whom he spoke in 
terms that surprised me, occasioning some 
mortification that | was as ignorant of a great 
writer in my own tongue, not long since dead, 
as of the famous Spanish fabulist. 

The Professor described Cobbett as having 
been of inordinate self-conceit, and of a vio- 
lently controversial nature. Apart from these 
demerits, his style the Professor pronounced 
unsurpassed for simplicity, yet possessing a 
wealth of logic, vigor, and overpowering argu- 
ment rarely found in any English author. 
What seems to have captivated our poet in the 
style of Cobbett is that simplicity, with raci- 
ness and force, which he says is Cobbett’s 
own, and which is akin to directness and sim- 
plicity of character, as the poet drew the 
parallel. 

He said that sincerity and the absence of 
affectation he regarded as cardinal virtues, 
both in authorship and life. 

There was one suggestion of more practical 
value, perhaps, than any other of the Profes- 
sor’s timely hints. That was the keeping ofa 
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commonplace book, in which to note from 
time to time extracts from, or at least refer- 
ences to, whatever I find of special excellence 
in reading. 

This notebook plan he had known to be of 
great service to scholars. He also warmly 
recommended frequent translations, as_pro- 
moting not only the acquisition of modern 
languages but also the mastery of our own.— 
Thomas B. Bryan, in the Saturday Evening 
Post. 


Stockton.—In 1886 Anna S. MacDonald 
sent to Frank R. Stockton a poem she had 
written, in which she assumed that it was the 
tiger, not the lady, that came from the door 
which the lover of the princess opened at a sign 
from the royal lady. Two of the stanzas were 
as follows: — 

I have lost him; who shall have him ? 
She who blushing waits her fate? 
Never! Through death's dreadful portal 
Let him, quivering, pass — and wait! 
_ 2 ° * 


Me he loves! Yes, he has sworn it! 
Death his love shall consecrate, 
And in happy, mystic regions 
Shall I seek him — soon or late. 


In a letter to Miss MacDonald dated Octo- 
ber 8, 1886, and published in tac-simile in the 
Chicago American for June 29, Mr. Stockton 
wrote: “I think you have found the correct 
solution of the problem.” 


.>— 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





The Difficulties of Translation.—A mission- 
ary lately returned from India complains of the 
slow progress made there in converting the na 
tives, on account of the difficulty in explaining 
the ttachings of Christianity so that the igno- 
rant people will fully understand them. Some 
of the most beautiful passages in the Bible are 
destroyed by translation. He attempted once 
to have the hymn, 

** Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myseif in thee,” 
translated into the native dialect so that the 
natives might appreciate its beauty. The 
work was done by a young Hindu Bible stud- 
ent. The next day he brought his translation 
to the missionary for approval, and his render- 





ing, as translated back in English, read like 
this: 
‘* Very old stone, split for my benefit, 
Let me absent myself under one of your fragments.” 


—Boston Transcript. 
Authors and Their Pay.—The Literary Di- 


gest calls attention to the fact that authors are 


better paid for their work now than in the 
earlier days when we got all the best that is in 
American . literature. But only a short time 
before his death Bayard Taylor wrote to a 
friend : — 

“Emerson is now seventy-four years old, 
and his last volume is the only one which has 
approached a remunerative sale. Bryant is in 
his eighty-third year, and he could not buy a 
modest house with all he ever received in his 
life from his poems. Washington Irving was 
nearly seventy years old before the sale of his 
works at home met the expenses of his simple 
life at Sunnyside.” 

Longfellow at one time was glad to sell the 
best of his shorter poems for $25. But atthe 
present time we could name a dozen or more 
poets, now writing for the periodicals, who re- 
ceive $100 and more for a single short poem. 
But these are only the favored few.—A tanta 
Constitution. 


A Model of Good Description. — As an ex- 
ample of good writing, this description by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich of the scene in Mt. 
Auburn cemetery at the burial of Edwin 
Booth is often read to Harvard students : — 

“It scarcely seemed that death was present. 
The women wore bright-hued gowns, while the 
birds were singing their evening lays. Other- 
wise all was still, the silent grief being broken 
only by the cry of an infant at some distance. 
While the crowd waited, the heavy sky of the 
afternoon lifted in the west, until the sun 
gratefully appeared on the horizon. For sev- 
eral minutes it quivered hesitatingly, and then 
burst into the full radiance that marks the last 
breath of a perfect day. The scene was so 
wondrously beautiful that every one turned to 
contemplate the prospect, without speaking a 
word, as if the jar of a human voice might dis- 
sipate the picture. 

“The vision seemed like the glimpse of 
evening in Yosemite. The sun, radiating 
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streams of fire, lit up every tender green leaf 
in its pathway, and so illumined the faces of 
the crowd that the tears in many an eye 
flashed like drops of crystal. As the last 
words of the service were uttered, the note of 
a bugle and the peal of a church bell from the 
city broke the stillness of the evening shadows 
which had begun to fall. Many lingered to 
take a last look at the western sky. The sun 
was out of sight, but in its place there floated a 
waving line of feather-tipped clouds of delicate 
sea green and rarest pink, lighted from behind 
by a broad band of open sky. As they hesi- 
tated, the sod was replaced. The foremost of 


American tragedians had gone to his eternal 
rest.” 


The Usefulness of Revision. — A practiced 
author gives to an important contribution re- 
peated revision. After he has the general 
outline in mind, he writes rapidly, not pausing 
for details or delaying over an idea that does 
not find ready expression, but following the 
current of his thought, and getting the entire 
article on paper, as the sculptor blocks out the 
entire marble before finishing the eye-brows. 

Then he reads it over in the mass, as it 
were, to see if the essential points are covered, 
and are treated in the right order; if the gen- 
eral scheme is adequate ; “ to fix the radius of 
treatment and the circumference of exclusion.” 
If he finds the argument unconvincing, he con- 
tinues to work upon the outline; if there is no 
haste, perhaps he lays it aside for a time, to re- 
tlect more upon the subject, and supply what 
seems lacking. 

When he is satisfied with the outline, he goes 
back over it in detail. 
amined by itself. 
anced? 
better? 


Every sentence is ex- 
Is it clear? Is it well-bal- 
Is this just the word, or can he finda 
The artist is distinguished from the 
artisan in that he will accept no ill-fitting word. 
Finally, he reads the entire article aloud, that 
his ear may detect tautology or tautophony 
that have escaped his eye. 

This minute revision finished, he still goes 
over it again and again, dropping an unnec- 
essary word here, substituting for an objec- 
tionable word there, until the reading no 
longer suggests a correction that seems desir- 
able. Then if he has a wise friend, he asks 


that friend to read it, and profits, almost surely 
profits, by the new suggestions that come from 
another point of view. 

This reiterated effort seems to the tyro 


appalling, but to the practised writer it is habi- 
tual and delightful. 
costs. 


It is the conception that 
After the statue has been outlined, it is 
a pleasure to perfect it, part by part, till it 
stands out a finished whole. That trifles make 
perfection, but perfection is no trifle, is no- 
where truer than in authorship. 

One of the ideals the author should have in 
view in polishing is Precision. The most ex- 
perienced of us have still much to learn of 
the definitions of words and their etymology. 

A Canastota editor announced the recent 
marriage of a lady “ née Mrs. Julia Greene.” 
A contemporary suggested that while in some 
countries marriage took place at an early age, 
he believed there was no instance on record 
where an infant was doru married. 

The Commercial Advertiser of February 5 
quotes President Cantor of Manhattan as say- 
ing of the marriage bureau in the city hall: “1 
had no idea that such a bureau existed until 
one day when I went downstairs into it and 
saw a marriage consummated. I was 
shocked.” He ought to have been. — C. W. 
Bardeen, in the Fournal of Education. 

Trouble with ‘ Only.” — The postal author- 
ities of Great Britain are having trouble with 
the word “only” on the face of the post card. 
Several attempts have been made to avoid am- 
biguity. “The address only to be written on 
this side” was held to bar the use of a type- 
writer or a printing press, which was not at all 
the intention of the post-office. The “only” 
has now been dropped, in deference to a 
colonial precedent, and there is no direct pro- 
hibition against carrying the letter over to the 
face of the post card; yet the correspondent 
will hardly be blessed by the recipient, who is 
fined a penny. The postal authorities of this 
country wrestled with the same problem. Six 
attempts have been made to find a brief, ele- 
gant, and unambiguous legend. An early 
postal card was inscribed: “ Nothing but the 
address can be placed on this side,” which was 
neither true nor elegant. ‘“ Nothing but the 
address to be on this side” was more to the 
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point. But it looked clumsy, and the next 
issue had “Write only the address on this 
side,” which was objected to as barring the 
typewriter. ‘“ Write the address only on this 
side, the message on the other,” followed, and 
was promptly criticised as being both clumsy 
and ambiguous. Then the word “only” was 
dropped, without much improvement. Finally 
Uncle Sam’s hirelings gave up the struggle to 
be original, and simply adapted the French 
announcement into “This side for address 
only.” — Boston Transcript. 


A Poet’s Commendable Scruples.— “I am 
of the opinion,” wrote the honest-intentioned 
poet to the editor of the magazine, “that I en- 
closed two cents more postage than was neces- 
sary with that spring poem I submitted to you 
last week. I drop you this note to assure you 
that I did not do so with the intention of 
affecting your decision in the matter. I trust 
that I am not so infected with the coarser mo- 
tives of humanity as to attempt to bribe one 
who sits in judgment upon those things which 
should tend to uplift and benefit mankind.” — 
Baltimore American. 


2 


BOOK REVIEWS. 








AMERICAN Newspaper Directory—1go2. Cloth, $5 oo. 

New York: George P. Rowell & Co. 1902. 

The American Newspaper Directory, now 
in its thirty-fourth year, has long been re- 
garded as the standard source of information 
regarding American periodicals. All pos- 
sible care is used in its compilation, and no 
expense is spared by the publishers to make it 
thorough and complete. It includes a descrip- 
tion of all the newspapers and other periodicals 
published in the United States and territories, 
Cuba, Canada, and Newfoundland, and of the 
towns and cities in which they are published. 
In the case of each periodical the Directory 
gives the name of editor and publisher, the 
subscription price, the size of the publication, 
the date of issue, the date of establishment, 
the circulation, as nearly as it can be ascer- 
tained, and other information, primarily useful 
to advertisers, but of value to the public gen- 
erally, and especially of great value to writers 
who are looking for markets for their manu- 
scripts. Not only are the periodicals cata- 
logued alphabetically by states, but there is in 
addition a classified list of periodicals which 
groups together all those of similar character 
wherever they are published. By consulting 





this classified list an author with a manuscript 
to sell can see at a glance the extent of the 
market open to him, and often will discover 
new markets that would not be otherwise 
brought to his attention. The 1902 issue of 
the Directory shows the interesting fact that 
there are 20,156 periodicals issued in the United 
States, of which 2,169 are daily, 53 tri-weekly, 
463 semi-weekly, 14,276 weekly, 3 tri-monthly, 
55 bi-weekly, 259 semi-monthly, 2,657 monthly, 
2 semi-quarterly, 66 bi-monthly, and 153 quar- 
terly. To get such detailed information as the 
Directory gives about so many publications — 
to say nothing of the 1,000 more published 
outside of the United States and territories — 
is a great task, and the publishers who have 
accomplished it so well deserve the gratitude 
of all to whom their work is useful. 


W. 4H. #H. 
Haven’s Practicat Coursg 1n Mopern JOURNALISM AND 
GeneRAL LITERATURE. By Curtis Haven. 8&8 pp. 


Philadelphia: Published by the author. 1896. 

The most valuable part of Mr. Haven’s book 
is the section devoted to Proofreading. The 
printed “lessons ” in his “ practical course in 
modern journalism,” are of little use, and in 
many cases they are positively misleading. The 
lesson on “The Exchange Editor,” for in- 
Stance, gives not the least idea of what the 
work of a newspaper exchange editor is, or 
how it should be done. As a whole, the book 
is weak and insufficient. W. H. H. 
Wuy My Puortocrapnus Arg Bap. By Charles M. Taylor, 

Jr. 200 pp. Cloth, $1.15. Philadelphia: George W. Ja- 

cobs & Co. Igo. 

That Mr. Taylor is an amateur photographer 
of unusual skill is shown by the specimens of 
his successful work which are appended to his 
collection of “horrible examples.” He has a 
keen sense of artistic values, and he thoroughly 
understands both the art of composition and 
those methods of mechanical manipulation in 
photography which will produce the best 
results. He has got this knowledge by costly 
experience, and in the book which he has mod- 
estly named “Why My Photographs Are 
Bad” he gives to other amateur photographers 
the benefit of his mistakes, -describing and 
illustrating them so clearly that his readers 
may easily avoid making similar mis-steps. 
His suggestions and advice are always practi- 
cal, and the numerous reproductions of photo- 
graphs printed in the book illustrate clearly 
the principles that he lays down. A single one 
of his practical hints will save many amateur 
photographers much more than the cost of the 
book. W. H. H. 
TourRING ALASKA AND THE YgeLLowsTong. By Charles M. 

Taylor, Jr. 388 pp. Cloth, $1.75. Philadelphia: George 

W. Jacobs & Co. 1902. 

Mr. Taylor’s notes of travel in “ Vacation 
Days in Hawaii and Japan,” and “The British 
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Isles Through an Opera Glass” have been so 
entertaining that readers of these two books 
will welcome his story of journeyings in Alaska 
and the Yellowstone. His style is graphic, 
and he has a keen eye for the interesting fea- 
tures of the regions he describes. His camera, 
moreover, is his constant companion, and his 
excellent photographs are always novel and 
taken from unusual points of view. The pic- 
tures in “Touring Alaska and the Yellow- 
stone” are exceptionally interesting, and 
some of them are really remarkable as works 
of art. The text is so practical that the book 
will be of value as a guide-book toany one 
making a similar trip, while readers generally 
will find the combination of description and 


pictures altogether delightful. W. H. H. 
A Girt or Vireinta. By Lucy M. Thruston. 306 pp. 
Cloth. $1.50. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1902. 


The title of Mrs. Thruston’s novel is strongly 
suggestive of a colonial romance; hence — 
with all due respect for the historical novel — 
one is rather pleasantly surprised to find that 
it is a modern love-tale, the scene of which is 
laid at the University of Virginia. The heroine 
is the daughter of a professor—a typical 
American girl—charming, high-spirited, and 
thoroughly wholesome. The story of her 
wooing by a wealthy suitor, a student at the 
university, the unexpected complication that 
arises, forming a very dramatic climax, and the 
equally unlooked-for denouement, make very 
entertaining reading. Mrs. Thruston’s literary 
style is excellent. Her book gains an added 
charm from its breezy presentation of out-door 
life, which includes horseback riding and foot- 
ball, and its felicitous descriptions of scenery. 

A. G. G. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
Soncs or ALL Sorts. By Charles A. Ingraham. 172 pp. 

Cloth, $1.00. Centre Cambridge, N. Y.: Published by the 


Author. 1902. 


More Ex-TAwK Taces. By Clarence Louis Cullen. 245 pp. 


Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
1902. 


pany. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 








[The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
ifthey will mention THz Writer when they write.) 





Str WaLTEeR BESANT. 
(53 ¢.) for July. 

Fresh Leaves From Emerson’s Diary. Walks with Ellery 
Channing. Atlantic (38c.) for July. 


Professor W. P. Trent. Forum 





WALTER Pater. 
July. 
On Reapinc Booxs THrovuGH Tuer Backs. 


Edward Dowden. Atlantic (38c.) for 


Gerald 
Stanley Lee. Atlantic (38c¢.) for July. 


Pirots THat One Covets. Contributors’ Club, Atlantic 
(38c. ) for July. 

A PeRSONAL RECOLLECTION OF CARLYLE. 
James D. Hague. Century (38c.) for July. 

EvGceng Fierp, tHe Humorist. _ IIlustrated. 
Wilson. Century (38c.) for July. 

Rev. Hevten VAN-ANDERSON. Charles Brodie Patterson. 
Mind (23 .) for July. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN Metositic Humor. 
Walsh. L£ra (13¢.) for July. 

Tue Curious TALE oF THE Daily Twins. A newspaper 
story. Elliott Flower. Cosmopolitan (13¢.) for July. 

Have Women aA Sense oF Humor? Robert J. Burdette. 
Harper's Bazar (13c.) for July. 

Tue Literary LANDMARKS OF New Yorx.—I. 
trated. Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c. ) for July. 

Lenox tn LireraTueg. Illustrated. R. DeWitt Mallary. 
Critic (28 c. ) for July. ‘ 

DuMAs THE Ecper. 
(28 c.) for July. 

A Skxetcu or Russian Literature. —I, 
Critic (28 c. ) for July. 

BROWNING’S TREATMENT OF NATURE. 
ford Brooke. Critic (28 c. ) for July. 

Wuitman’s Notre or Democracy. 
Arena (28 c.) for July. 

Rev. EvijAH KeLiocc, AUTHOR AND PREACHER. 
trated. Isabel T. Ray. 
for June. 


Illustrated. 


Francis 


William S. 


Illus- 


Illustrated. Francis Gribble. Critic 


Leo Wiener. 


Last paper. Stop- 


Walter Leighton. 


Illus- 
New England Magazine (28 c. ) 


Wuere THOREAU WorKED AND WANDERED. 
Annie Russell Marble. Critic (28c. ) for June. 


Tue New Humor.—II. Illustrated. Burges Johnson, 
Critic (28c. ) for June. 


BrowninG’s TREATMENT OF Nature. — III. 
Brooke. Critic (28c.) for June. 

Certain AuTuHors’ Views oN BOooK-REVIEWING. 
Sands Goodwin. Critic (28c. ) for June. 

3RET Harte. Lionel Strachey. Critic ( 28c.) for June. 


Illustrated. 


Stopford 


George 
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NEWS AND NOTES.. 





T. Edgar Pemberton, London dramatist and 


novelist, is to write the authorized biography 
of Bret Harte. 


Francis Halsey, editor of the Mew York 
Times Saturday Review, has resigned, to ac- 
cept the conduct of D. Appleton & Co.’s liter- 
ary department. 


The Gulf States Historical Magazine is a 
new bi-monthly, devoted to the history, litera- 
ture, and antiquities of the five Gulf States. 
Its conductors are Thomas M. Owen and Joel 
C. Du Bose. 
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The department of comparative literature at 
Columbia University, of which Professor 
George Edward Woodberry is the head, is 
contemplating the establishment of a Journal 
of Comparative Literature. It will appear 
quarterly, and will be devoted to the general 
field of literature and its history. Its work 
will be largely restricted to literary studies in 
which a comparative element enters, or in 
which the general course of European litera- 
ture is involved. The first number will appear 
probably in December or January. 

Indoors and Out (New York) is a new 
monthly paper edited by Julia Sedgwick King 
and published by Robert F. Day & Co. 

Truth (New York ), which appeared in May 
with a new policy, indicated by a sub-title, 
“ The Woman’s Forum,” is dead. 

Modern Culture ( Cleveland ) is dead. 

Beginning with the issue of July 15 Harfer’s 
Weekly, of which George Harvey is now the 
editor, will have a new form, making it more 
compact and easier to handle. The depart- 
ment of editorial comment will be greatly am- 
plified. 

The Jnuternational Magazine ( Burlington, 
Vt.) will hereafter be published quarterly in- 
stead of monthly. The quarterly will be dou- 
ble the size of the monthly, and two new de- 
partments will be added, one devoted to book 
criticism and the other to the drama and fine 
art. 

The Portland Transcript is now published 
at Westbrook, Me. —a suburb of Portland. 


The Town Topics Publishing Company 
(New York ) has bought a site in West Thirty- 
eighth street for a new building eleven stories 
high, devoted to the business of the concern. 


The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
(Chicago), a publication of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, has reached its fiftieth year, 
and has issued a jubilee number containing in- 
teresting articles concerning the journal and 
its editors. 

The Jnternational Studio is publishing a 
series of articles by Will Jenkins on the sub- 
ject of American newspaper illustration. The 
first article appeared in the June number. 


— 


The editor of the Wide World Magazine 
invites travellers, explorers, tourists, mission- 
aries, and others to send in curious or remark- 
able photographs that they may have. For 
these, and for true stories of adventure, liberal 
payment will be made according to the value 
of the material. Every narrative must be 
strictly true in every detaij, and a written 
Statement to this effect must be furnished. 
The author must also, if possible, furnish por- 
traits of the leading character or characters 
(even if it be himself), together with any other 
available photographs and portraits of places, 
persons, and things which in any way heighten 
the realism and actuality of the narrative. All 
manuscript should be typewritten. The ad- 
dress of the editor is 8 Southampton street, 
London, W. C., England. 

The Arena ( New York) begins its twenty 
eighth volume with the July number. 


“The American Men of Letters Series,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was 
projected and begun by James T. Fields, the 
friend of Dickens and Thackeray, and Lowell’s 
successor on the Ad/antic. It was continued 
by Charles Dudley Warner, and at his death 
passed on to Horace E. Scudder, who died 
leaving it unfinished. Despite the deaths of 
successive editors, however, the series has 
gone on, and the publishers now announce its 
rapid progress toward completion. The pre- 
sent year will see volumes on Hawthorne, by 
George E. Woodberry; Longfellow, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson; and Whittier, 
by George R. Carpenter. Other volumes in 
preparation are Motley, by Edward G. Bourne; 
Parkman, by Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr.; Whit- 
man, by John Burroughs; and Holmes, by 
Owen Wister. 

“William Morris; Poet, Craftsman, and 
Socialist,” by Elisabeth Luther Cary, will be 
published in the fall by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
who also announce “ Keats and His Circle,” by 
H. C. Shalley; “The Lost Art of Reading,” 
by Gerald Stanley Lee; and “ A Guide to the 
Best Historical Novels and Tales,” by Jona- 
than Nield. 

Dr. John H. Barrows died at Oberlin, 0., 
June 3, aged fifty-four. 





